Four Lights 


“Then he showed four lights when he wished 
- * them to set full sail and follow in his wake.” 


The Pacifist Research Bureau 
1201 Chestnut St. 
Philadelphia,7,Pa. 


From ‘‘ Ficst Voyage "Round the World by Magellan.” 
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MINORITIES 


If we considered minorities in the same sense as 
Attorney General Frances Biddle when he says that 
America is made up of many small groups of minorities, 
we would not be facing any one problem at all. But we 
are concerned with. minorities as that group which is 
discriminated against by the majority of people because 
they are weaker and because they differ in race, religion 


- of nationality from the numerically stronger group. 


The Women’s International League for Peace and 
Freedom is an organization which deals with ideas. It 
is not so much our primary function to put these ideas 
into effect, as it is to point the way, to offer goals to 
our more pragmatic and realistic world statesmen. With 
this in mind we can earnestly consider the idea that 
minorities, as such, will have no problems if the goal 
of world citizenship for everyone is reached. As world 
citizens we have certain economic, social and cultural 
needs which must be met, as well as certain responsibili- 
ties in order to obtain them, which must be discharged. 


Furthermore, in a- world organized.on-the- basic. 


needs of mankind instead of on the present status quo 
of “have arid have not” nations and individuals, the sup- 
position that there will always be a group of people 
that is discriminated against, a minority, will prove in- 
valid. Instead of emphasizing the different religions, 
different customs and different races, as we tend to 
enlarge on the basic alikeness of mankind, the basic 
need for food, clothing, and the right to work to obtain 
these, we will become a united human family. Minor- 
ities, or discriminated against groups, will be eliminated. 


“In the United States the future for minorities looks 


. both gloomy and bright depending upon one’s viewpoint. 
. it*is true that the racial antagonisms have reached new 


and violent heights. Increasing numbers of outbreaks 


have occurred in all fields. On the other hand, without ; 


minimizing the dangerous trends we ought to examine 
the situation from an historical point of view. 


Less than one hundred years ago our Negro people 
were Slaves without legal rights or educational oppor- 
tunities. Since that time there has been a tremendous 


t 
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progress in their emancipation in the civil, economic 
cultural fields.. We need to do a great deal more 
work to complete this emancipation of one-tenth of our 
population. . However, despite the race riots,.the job 
discriminations, and the very r economic status of 
Negro citizens, the outlook is } for the future— 
provided that we work on it! 
Anti-Semitism in the United States has received 
impetus from the Hitler regime. We can say that is 
a very serious situation and become immersed in unpro- | 
ductive gloom. On the other hand, we can regard anti- 
Semitism from an histori¢al perspective. The state of 
Virginia, in-a law drafted by Thomas Jefferson and 
passed in 1785, was the first in modern hi 
full equality to all citizens regardless of reli 


° idea was embodied in our Federal Constitution in 1787, 


been the foundation of our American democracy. Anti- 


Semitism is foreign to the best traditions of our cOliitry.” ~~ 


seeds of hatred sown among the differing ethnic groups. 
Historically, however, we must remember that the estab- 
lishment of nations and the formation of the nati 
concept is less than one hundred years old. There was 
a rapid increase in the emancipation of minorities, par- 
ticularly that of the Jew—the minority par excellence— 
in the nineteenth century. Not until the First World 
War was this emancipation completed. The idea of 
emancipation of-minorities is new. It has received a 
decided set-back with the advent of the Nazi ideology, 
but on the other hand, provided that we work Gonna 
it, the fulfillment of emancipation is possible and 
probable. 

The outlook for the future is not hopeless at all. 
It is a matter of historical growth as well as of intensive 
education. We must also be aware of the that ideas 
must be promoted as well as presented. 
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WHICH -WAY AMERICA? 


How would you have us, as we are-— 
Or sinking ’neath the load we bear? 
Our eyes fixed upward on a star — 
Or gazing empty at despair? 


Rising or falling? Men or things, 
With dragging pace or footsteps fleet? 
Strong will ng sinews in your wings — 


Or tighten; hg chains about your feet? 
f — Viking Press, 1935. 


The answer to James Weldon Johnson’s searching 
question might well determine the trend of world events, 
for on America rests the burden of the proof that people 


. can be neighbors across the barriers of race and religion. 


It se is patticular phase of unneighborliness that is 
the most immediate issue before the world. 
Therefore, the world watches the United States’ attitude 


: tot its black, brown and mulatto citizens. 


Significantly enough, of all the groups composing 


re our country, only the Negro is the forced member, all 


other peoples—with the probable exception of a few 
- indentured servants—having come to this virgin country 
voluntarily. Yet, certainly no group has contributed 
more consistently or more ardently than has the Negro. 
Force of circumstances has changed him from a member 


of the simple, primitive society of the jungle and the 
kraal to an integral part of the most complex civiliza- .— 


tion that history records. Steadily, in spite of the abuses 
of slavery, the poverty of reconstruction days, the pres- 
ent day lack of sanitation, health facilities and decent 
living quarters, the Negro has increased in numbers 
from less.than 700,000 to over 13 millions. 

. The struggle of America’s tenth man to gain a 
measure of security and economic recognition in this 
country that is his “By right of toil, By right of birth, 
By right of love...” reads like sensational fiction. 
All know that the brawn of the Negro has contributed 
a major part to the building of our country, but too few 
know of his cultural contributions. A roster of the 


' Negra’s achievements would make a ponderous volume. 


Of these you are probably cognizant. But behind the 
illustrious leaders inthe various fields of accomplish- 
ment are the potentia!~thousands retarded mainly 
through lack of opportunity. It is his actual gift to 
America that strengthens the Negro in his expectation 
of an equal chance with other peoples. Then, why not 
increase his privileges? In “keeping the Negro in his 
place”, can we not see that we deprive America of the 
larger ‘offerings of those who have demonstrated greater 
progress in a shorter time than any other group in the 
annals of history? 

_ Abdul Rahman Siddiqi, Calcutta editor and Indian 
nationalist head, has this to say: “Leaders of the mil- 
lions in the Orient—the brown-skinned 400 millions in 
India, the yellow-skinned 459 millions in China, the 
Burmese, the Indo-Chinese, the Javanese—are watching 
the United States with a worried skeptical eye....A 
section of leaders in several nations thinks the United 
States either is innocently selling itself down the river 
or silently has adopted imperialism—that is, the policy 
of using the less developed brown, black and yellow- 
skinned people of the world for the profit of- the white.” 

_ Whether the privilege which is now America’s shall 
become a blessing or a curse can largely be determined 
by dinner-table conversations, church and organization 
attitudes, club and fraternity house propaganda. Shall 
we accept the Negro at face value, giving opportunity 
to his many hundred thousand underprivileged, and end- 
ing the pattern of cramming him into unfavorable stereo- 
se As the Negro attempts to eliminate his liabilities 

(Continued on last page) 


Dumbarton Oaks — Project for Peace? 
A Statement Issued by the National Peace Council 
of London 


The following preliminary statement cf views by the Na- 
tional Peace Council is offered as a.contribution to the necessary 
public discussion of the vital issues raised by the tentative pro- 
posals for a general ‘international organization “for the mainte- 
nance of peace and security”, agreed upon by the representatives 
of the U.S.A., the U.S.S.R., Great Britain and China at Dum- 
barton Oaks. The statement confines itself to comment upon the 
major conceptions underlying the proposals in the belief that it 
is upon the validity of these conceptions that the success or 
failure of the project to promote a lasting peace, must depend. 


1. The Council accepts the necessity to sustain and develop 
for peace the co-operation which the Allied countries have at- 
tained in war ‘and it recognizes as natural and indeed inevitable 
that around their association the new league of nations should 
be created. It agrees, moreover, that if the'peace is to be genuine 
and enduring, it must provide guarantees against the recurrence 
of German and Japanese aggression as against the recufrence or 


development of aggression elsewhere. But it views with serious 


misgivings iridications in the project from Dumbarton Oaks 
that a governing purpose of the plan is the maintenance of the 
collaboration of the United Nations as an alliance of the victors 
in war for the preservation -of their hegemony in peace. The 
attempt to build a settlement on the continuing separation of 
the world into two groups of nations will prove, the Council 
believes, not a specific for peace but the almost certain prelude 
to a third world war. A true peace and a durable guarantee 
against the renewal of militant aggression demand alike the 
building of one world—the -recognition of the fundamental unity 
of all the peoples and the achievement of an effective co-operation 
between them. The war policy of the Allies presupposes the 


disappearance of Hitlerite Germany and Fascist Japan. Unless . 


their peace policy presumes arid actively encourages, the emerg- 
ence of a democratic Germany and a democratic Japan, taking 
their place in a general commonwealth of peoples on the basis 
of an equality of rights and obligations, the sacrifices of the war 
are likely to be betrayed and the hope of peace to be vain. 


2. The Council does not minimize the i e of the 
measure of agreement reached by the four Powers at Dumbarton 
Oaks. It appreciates that so long as the separate power systems 
of the U.S.A., the U.S.S.R. and Great Britain remain it is to be 


preferred that they should be in accommodation and not in con- . 


flict with each other and that they should be subject to the 
measure of restraint and responsibility which is imposed by this 
plan. It shares the realistic appreciation that the provision for 
the operation, in the last resort, of collective economic and 
military sanctions against an aggressor nation, can be applied 
only—if the aim is the avoidance of world war—to the smaller 
or weaker countries and not to the great powers themselves. It 
recognizes that the Allied Great Powers are to assume over- 
whelming authority within the new international organization 
with the beneficent intention of maintaining the peace and that 
they may well succeed in this purpose at least for a time. But 
the Council does not believe that a peace which has the elements 
of permanence in it can be built around a directorate of the 
victorious Great Powers, utilizing an immense military and 
economic strength to secure submission to its will, however 
benevolent that will may be. The renunciation of national power 
and national sovereignty to the degree necessary to establish an 
effective system of international government remains a first 
condition of .a valid peace. Moreover, the unity of the Great 
Powers—which is the crux of the present project—depends not 
so much upon any agreements for the use of force which they 
may come to at Dumbarton Oaks or elsewhere, but in their 
capacity to develop a common social purpose among themselves 
and to serve it disinterestedly in the wider community of which 
they are a part. 

3. The Council welcomes the inclusion, among the purposes 
of the projected international organization, of the achievement 
of “international co-operation in the solution of economic, social 
and other humanitarian problems” and the: provision for the 
establishment of an Economic and Social Council to promote 
this purpose and to co-ordinate the various functional interna- 
tional bodies working in the economic and social fields. The 
National Peace Council regrets, however, the marked subordina- 
tion of the constructive to the coercive purposes of the organ- 
ization which is reflected in the omission of the Economic and 
Social Council from “the principal organs” of the organization 
and in the proposal to define the functions of the inner Council 
solely in terms of military and legalistic conceptions of security. 
The National Peace Council does not assume that a peace system 
can be made after this war—or indeed after any war—from which 

(Continued on last page) 
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News From the British WIL 

The November issue of the British Section News Sheet is 
especially interesting. We quote first part of the article on a 
Special Council Meeting: 

When the liberation of Europe began, the Executive Com- 
mittee felt that the moment had come to call a Special Council 
of’ the W.I.L. in preparation for the resumption of our inter- 
national work and connections, and for dealing with the im- 
mediate problems that will face us in Europe. The Council met 
in London from October 23-25, representatives from 20 branches 
being present... . 

Mrs, Duncan Harris defined the scope of the discussions. 
“Perhaps the best way to do this,” she said, “is by emphasizing 
the international character of our League. After nearly five years 
of separation, we ate beginning to plan for the time when we 
can discuss our common policy face to face, and two factors, 
one within our organization arid one in ‘the wider world, have 
brought this need to a head. The first of these factors is the 
Pool of Opinion, which we have been discussing at long range 
over many months. ... The other factor, which was the more 
immediate circumstance which led your executive to call this 
Council, is the rapid development of international events, more 
especially the —_, of the great powers in the United 
Nations to Dumbarton 


League of Nations. ... We meet, therefore, not as an isolated 


group of British women, but as part of a wide international : 


fellowship, seeking not only the next step in work to which 
we have put our own hand, but seeking also the basis on which 
an unknown multitude of women in all lands can unite. ‘All 
women against all war’.” 

The wide international fellowship referred to above is further 

amplifidd in the following quotation from an article on the 
International: 
Thrcughout the war the office at Maison Internationale, 
Geneva, has been kept going through the devoted and faithful 
service of Louisa Jaques, and under the equally devoted and 
faithful supervision of our Swiss International Chairman, Frau 
Clara Ragaz. Thanks to them we still have a center in Europe, 
and as the countries are liberated can begin to pick up threads, 
the ends of which have in several cases never fallen from the 
hands of our Swiss friends. The Maison has been run as a 
students’ guest house by Madeline Doty, who has stayed in 
Europe throughout the war. 

Contacts with our Swiss center have been kept up, some- 
times with delay and difficulty, by all the “free” sections, and it 
has been able from time to time to get and pass on news from 
occupied countries. . . 

Soon the three Chaitmen and the office must prepare, we 
hope, for an Executive Committee meeting, and then for an 
international congress. It is a good thing that so many of our 
British members have recently become international members, 
for the work ahead of us will need all the support, financial and 
otherwise, that we can give to it. 


And what problems will be facing us! From our point of 


view as a section we have kept in touch in varying degrees with 
the movement of thought arid opinion in our Swiss, Swedish, 
U.S.A., and Dominion sections. We have had some news of 
individual members in France, Denmark, Norway -and Finland. 
Some of our Austrian, Czéch and Belgian membefs have been 
over here, and are themselves out of touch with their nationals 
at home. And over Holland and Germany, Hungary, Poland and 


~ the Balkans has been. darkness. 


What can we expect to find after five years, not merely of 
isolation, but of persecution, suffering and tieath—of loss of rela- 

tives, by murder, by enforced migration, by imprisonment? . 
One aim we may still expect to have in common—the final freeing 

of mankind from the scourge of war. But the hope of and f 

in possibly fruitful ways of working will need the tenderest 

fostering. 

Whether to meet in a neutral country will most help our first 
efforts at reconstruction, must be a question to be considered 
when the Chairmen meet, but already we. have an invitation to 
hold our first Congress in Stockholm, in a country which has 
happily kept out of the maelstrom and has kept on being a strong 


and active section. 
* 


r: _ NEW KIT ON THE CARIBBEAN 


on Puerto Rico, ter ant 
Heloise Brainerd. Reprints from FORTUNE, a report of the 
Anglo-American Caribbean Commission, etc., have been secured 
free and, together with the paid publications and a brand-new 
reading list in the Caribbean Area, provide material for a com- 
prehensive, up-to-date study of Riki region which has long been 
a victim of colonialism. 


aks to consider the shape of a new 


- other purposes as well—whether from the beginning or 


INTERNATIONALIZATION OF STRATEGIC 
BASES 


It seems clear that a rather numerous ‘ss 
distributed set of “Bases” is likely to be set up for. 
strategic purposes. It is greatly to be desired that such 
bases should have a strictly international character. If 
so they might very well be administered by -a specific 
ad hoc International Commission with all necessary 
powers and, of course, in close correlation with any 
general international organization that may be set up. 
If an over-all international organization is not instituted 
fairly promptly the Base Commission should probably _ 
be brought into being without waiting for A sty 
inclusive arrangement to be carried through. 


The Base Commission would control and administer 
the small international area occupied by the Base and 
manage public affairs of any persons living there. The 
Base might be the whole of a minor island or an enclave 
in a larger territory. Strategic considerations will pre- 
sumably determine locations and bases will be, at any 
rate at first, mainly military in character. 


But is-there any_reason why they should not serve 


as opportunity and demands develop? Among other 
things a Base might naturally be used as a way-station 
for travelers, with rest-houses and accommodations for 
officials of all sort and also for private persons—for in- 
spectors, couriers, visiting scientific _— or explorers 
and others passing through. It might be a post where 
mails were re-sorted and sent forward. It would prob- 
ably serve as a landing spot for cables and as a site for 
a eg broadcasting station where such uses were 
in 


There are various scientific and practical p 
which it might come to serve, for instance as a station 
for weather reporting and meteorological research. It 
might develop laboratories for the study of plant and 
animal life, and facilities for prospecting for natural 
resources including oil and minerals and so forth, for 
ethnological studies and as a station for collecting 
miscellaneous information and “specimens”. It nem 
be used as a link in the chain of posts for reporti 
epidemics and other matters ing on public health. 
It ave even be desirable as the site for a special hos- 
pi 

To return to the military aspect of the Base. What- 
ever was suitable in the way of barracks, harbor installa- 
tions, airdromes, facilities for repair and construction 
and so forth would doubtless be provided. The ree 
between the powers of the Base authority as ae 
its local and civilian functions and the overhead acs ‘ 
authority would have to be worked out with relation to 
whatever comes to in the way of international or- 
ganization for security. As already said, it is of prime 
importance that in all its aspects, military and civilian 
alike, the Base should be wholly international in chat- 
acter, | 

Just as there would need to be careful and common- 
sense demarcation of powers in civilian and military 
functions so there would need to be such demarcation i 
as regards authority over the basé itself and governi 
authorities in the area in which the Base was situa 


If such a system develops the globe will be i 


larly spotted with international foot-holds. These might 


come to have considerable significance psychologically 
in the development of world mindedness and materially 
in the development of an all-human use of the resources 
of our little planet. 


— Emily G. Balch. 
(Reprinted from International Circular Letter No. 4, 1944.) 
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The Conscription Issue 

Since the December FOUR LIGHTS, the latest word from 

Washington indicates that we have won the first round of the 
. fight to keep our country free from peace-time conscription. 

The Associated Press of November 25 reports “Slated for 
consideration at this session, the legislation (providing for com- 
pulsory military training)) has been postponed until early next 
year at the request of the War Department. ‘It has been found 
necessary, because of opposition based on an apparent lack of 
knowledge, to educate the public to the necessity for peacetime 
training,’ said a member of the House Military Affairs Com- 
mittee. ‘This educational program will require about a month 
or sq and will be undertaken by the American Legion.’ ‘The 
longer we it the more difficult it will be, Mr. May 


postpone 
' (chairman of the House Military Affairs Committee) said, ‘It 


may be impossible to pass such legislation after the war because 
there may be a natural reaction against anything military.’ 

_ “He said that he was certain his committee would approve 
the legislation despite opposition, in the form of letters and peti- 
tions, which has been mounting in recent weeks. Most of the 


\ opposition, he reported, came from churchmen, -educators and 


Since all unpassed bills die when this Congress eg it 
means that the legislation must be reintroduced, It will be 
given a new number and may be re-written to conform to 
President Roosevelt's and Mrs. Roosevelt’s repeated endorse- 
ment of “compulsory national service for American youth” which 
P — to cover girls as well as boys, although the inclusion 
is at present so unpopular that they may not be added 

ond is later. The military leaders do not relish this confusion 
with the old C.C.C. Camps, but they may have to accept it in 
order to get the bill through, for the Administration will have 
a greater majority in the new Congress which convenes January 
6th and it may be easier to persuade the country to accept it 
with such sugar-coating. All of us who are leading the struggle 
to keep our beloved America free from the ‘peacetime conscript 
systems of Europe are agreed that it is as important to defeat 
proposals labeled “compulsory national service” as it is those 

labeled “compulsory, military training”. Therefore, in approach- 
ing your Representative in Congress, and your two Senators, 
and the President, make it clear you want them to stand firmly 
against ANY KIND of peacetime conscription, Please send us 
reports of your interviews or copies of their replies. Get every 
one you know to write. Send for literature. There is not a 


minute to lose! 
— Mildred Scott Olmsted, 
Director, to Oppose Conscription. 


WHICH WAY 

and enlarge his accomplishments, will white America 
meet him half way? Wéill_ America dare break down the 
‘barriers of antipathy, prejudice, discrimination, ignor- 
ance in its many communities? Individuals make up 
communities; communities, nations. Therefore, this 
becomes a personal responsibility. 

Establishing neighborhood groups to disseminate 
helpful interracial information; opening up club and 
settlement houses for doing things together; providing 
library and museum facilities for displaying, selling and 
lending literature, art and handicraft; setting up inter- 
cultural movements similar to the Springfield plan — 
these are possibilities of what we can do to lessen mis- 
understandings and ignorance. 

Because the world watches America, America needs 
your help in making her indeed “one nation indivisible 
with liberty and justice for all.” 

— Edna D. Gullins. 
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Notes 
The National Board will hold its regular January meeting 
in Washington on the last week-end of the month, the 26th-28th. 
The agenda will probably include important considerations of 
Dumbarton Oaks, Conscription, and arrangements for the. Thir- 
tieth Anniversary meeting | in Philadelphia next spring. 


The National Cintas of Christians and Jews invites the 
observance of “Brotherhood Week” for February. 18-25, 1945. 
For the twelfth year the Conference is helping communities to 
plan for mass meetings, public dinners, -club programs, school 


assemblies, speakers for business organizations, etc., to the 


interest of close cooperation between Protestants, Catholics, and 
Jews. Write to 381 Fourth Ave., New York, for radio scripts, 
sound metion pictures, suggestions for specific occasions... 
speaker’s manual is available for 10¢. 


A -Peace That Paya, Thomas P. Brockway. Headline 
Series, F.P.A., 25c. What the factors dealing with trade and 
commerce are which will bulwark a new peace are simply ex- 
plained in text and graphs, so that foreign loans, balance between 
exports and imports, the place of our merchant fleet, lend-lease, 
etc., are easily. understood, at least in their broad aspects and 
their large influence in upholding a stable world. 


Some inquiries have come to our “elise for more information ~ 


regarding the intentional rural communities described in our 
November number. A quarterly bulletin, The Communiteers, 


is issued by the Rural Community Council, Rockland Co., N. Y.' 


“The Community Broadcast” comes from England several times a 
year. It is a well printed magazine of 36 pages, carries an impres- 
sive reading list on-all kinds of farm problems and news from far 
places. (Annual subscription 2/6 (50c); Community Service 
Committee, Chancton, Dartnell Park, West Byfleet, Surrey, Eng.) 
Educa 


‘Two pamphlets recently published will be found useful: 


tion in Community (24pp., 25c), and The Communities of Tol- 
stoyans, by Henri Lassere, translated from the French edition, 
printed in Canada by the Canadian Fellowship for Cooperative 
Community (32pp., 25c.).. Two articles by Mildred Jensen 
Loomis, “Live on the Land”, in the Christian Century for August 
16 and 24, 1944, will be found helpful. She gives grateful ac- 
knowledgment to the School of Living, Suffern, N. Y., for the 
challenging training it gave for a diversified and productive life 


on the land.) 


ADDRESSES NEEDED 
Can anyone help us? We have been notified by the Post 
bot n that FOUR LIGHTS cannot be delivered to the following 


Mrs 1 Aronin, 929 Division, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Miss Amelia R. Ealy, 9910 Meriwood Lane, Silver Springs, Md. 


. Mrs. Marie Elbogen, 12344 North Doheny Drive, Los Angeles 36, 


California. 
Mrs. Ma ley Helm. 58 Monmouth St., Brookline, Mass. : 
Mrs. Mafie- Hughes, Peninsula Rd., Traverse City, Mich. — 
Mrs. Helen W. Jackson, 507 E. Daniel St., Champaign, Ill. 

Mrs. Ivan Johnson, 1802 Hartford, St. Paul, Minn. 

Mrs. Natalie Kaplan, 234 Beach 126th St., Rockaway Park, N. Y. 
Mrs, R. S. Moon, 505 W. 34th St, Baltimore, Md. 

Miss Rosa Spears, 515 N. 7th St., Richmond, Va. 

Mrs. Frank H. Stillinger, 217 Holmes St. Boonton, N. J. 

Mrs. George L. Widmer, Benore Rd., Toledo, Ohio. 

Miss Gwendolyn Willis, 329 Dolphin St., Baltimore, Md. 

Miss Maud Wilson, 421 N. Grove Ave., Oak Park; Il. 
Dr. Opal Wolf, 4629 Ra; Md. 


DUMBARTON OAKS—(Contd.) 

the deterrent elements are wholly excluded, but it is convinced 
that, unless the positive inducements to peace predominate in the 
settlement, the outcome is much more likely to be war than 
peace. Peacemaking is not a single act but a process and if its 
goal is the establishment of a trué security against war, its prac- 
tical aim should .be, not the stabilization of non-war, but the 
creation of a co-operative human society from which the dis- 
positions to war and aggression have been removed. If our 
society cannot be so organized as to provide for men everywhere 
the essential securities—the assurance of a good, full and free 
life for themselves and their children—there will arise strains and 
stresses within and ,between nations which will sooner or Iater 
issue in war. The paramount business of peace is the building 
up of the common life of the world. Unless the new interna- 
tional organization accepts this as a pri commission, it will 
not serve the cause to which it is dedicated nor satisfy the deep 
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